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Did Wilshire Blow Too Much? 


Here is the Editorial Which the Postoffice Authorities 
Decided ‘ Advertised” Wilshire’s Ideas Too Much! 


CHALLENGE is to-day published for the first time in New 
York City, and as a consequence is going before a large num- 
ber of benighted people, who are in blissful, or otherwise, igno- 
vance of the existence not only of CHALLENGE itself, but even 
‘oi its remarkable and distinguished editor, myself, H. Gaylord 
Wilshire. It is in order, therefore, to explain why I and it 
are here. 

I might as well say at once, with no beating around the bush, 
that I publish CHALLENGE in order to voice my own views 
upon political questions, and that I consider these views as the 
only ones worth your while to hold. I also feel confident that 
you yourself will think so too after you read this paper. 

I think that this country is about to undergo a great social 
and industrial revolution. I wish to convince you that I am 
right. The question as to whether this change is for good 
or for bad, or whether it will benefit you or me, should not be 
at issue until we first determine its inevitability. If it is com- 
ing anyway, then the mere fact of your wanting it to come or 
stay away has no more to do with the case than have the 
Weather Bureau predictions to do with your not wanting it to 
rain on the Fourth of July. 

What do I mean by a revolution in industry? I mean that 
instead of our industries being in the autocratic control of the 
Pierpont Morgans and the Rockefellers, that they are going to 
fall under the democratic control of all the people. This will 


be accomplished by public ownership of industry; that is, the 


government will own and manage the steel trust and other 
properties just as it to-day owns and manages the post-office. 

You may ask me what good will such a change bring about. 
I reply that my theory is not primarily based upon the hypoth- 
esis that the revolution will do good—when the weather clerk 
predicts a rainy day, it does not mean that the clerk thinks a 
rain would be good for the country. He predicts a change of 
weather from his knowledge of meteorological conditions, 
while I predict a change in society from my knowledge of so- 
ciological conditions. 

However, while I base my theory upon the hypothesis that 
the change from Rockefeller ownership to public ownership is 
inevitable, no matter whether good or bad, yet I also hold as 
firmly that this change is as surely good as it 1s inevitable. 

I say that it will be a good change with no reflections upon 
the virtue or intelligence of the Morgans and Rockefellers. 
Taking one consideration with another, [ do not think that any 
selected body of workingmen, if made owners and managers of 
the trusts in place of the Morgans and Rockefellers, would he 
able to do very much good toward improving conditions. It 
is not the Morgans who are at fault. It is the industrial sys- 
tem that is to blame, and Morgan is nearly as much a slave to 
that system as are workingmen and Mr. Shaffer. By the inex- 
orable laws of business Morgan must get his iron made at the 
lowest cost, and this necessarily forces him to buy all his ma- 
terial, whether it be labor or iron ore, at the lowest cost. On 
the other hand, by the still more inexorable laws of nature, 
the worker endeavors to get as much food and leisure as he 
ean in exchange for his labor. Here, then, is an irrepressible 
conflict that can never be settled by any arbitration treaty. 


However, the laws of business can be changed, but the laws of 
nature are fixed.- The laws of business must be made to con- 
form to the laws of nature before there will be peace. 

When the worker gets all he produces then, and not till then, 
will he be satisfied with industrial conditions. This will never 
happen until he owns the machinery of production, and he can 
only do that through the medium of the State—national own- 
ership. 

Hence with this theory that not only is public ownership an 
inevitability, but that it is also a desirability, I adopt as my 
motto, ‘““Let the Nation Own the Trusts.” 

I might further add that I regard the Trust as a perfectly 
natural evolution of business, and that laws attempting to de- 
stroy it are as absurd as would be laws ordering water to run 
up hill. There is but one solution to the Trust problem, and 
that is, “Let the Nation Own the Trusts.” 

Shortly, the reason why the transition from private owner- 
ship to public ownership is inevitable is because of an other- 


wise insoluble unemployed problem ensuing in the near future. 


Men have found employment in two channels. First, in the 
operating of machinery to produce consumables—coal, flour, 
cloth, for instance; second, in the operation of machinery to 
produce more machinery—locomotives, railways, oil refineries, 
etc. The demand for new machinery is about satisfied ; in fact, 
the Trusts are a declaration by the capitalists that we have too 
much machinery, and that they propose to see that further 
production is prevented. I think the capitalists state the truth. 
There is too much machinery and the curtailment of further 
production has become a matter of absolute necessity. 

However, the point that I now raise is this: Granting that 
no more machines are needed, then how are the hundreds of 
thousands of men who have hitherto been making such ma- 
chinery going to find employment when there is no demand for 
their labor? 

There is no answer to this question, except by the institution 
of a system of distribution that will give to the producers all 
they produce. As it is now, wages are determined by a com- 
petitive method, which gives the worker pay, not according to 
what he produces, but according to the price at which the em- 
ployer can get some other man to take the job. As there are 
always men out of employment too glad to take any wage that 
will keep body and soul together, it means that wages always 
will tend to hover about the minimum amount which will keep 
a man alive. 

Hence under our present competitive wage-system the capi- 
talist can neither give the laborer what he produces, nor can the 
laborer demand it. Therefore when the laborer produces more 
than his wages amount to, there is no method for the capitalist 
to get rid of this surplus except he turn it into new machinery, 
or into more luxuries for his own private consumption. In no 
way can it go to the laborer in the way of increased wages un- 
der the competitive system. 

As has been said, the Trust is the significant sign that this 
surplus can no longer be turned into new machinery. This 
leaves but one channel for the surplus produced by labor above 
and beyond what it is paid as wages. That is an increased sup- 
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ply of luxuries for the rich, and this disposition may be passed 
by without much consideration as being practically inconse- 
quential. 

The rich have already strained their imaginations to the limit 
in devising new ways of spending their money on luxuries, and 
there is no hope that any greatly increased demand for labor or 
goods will or can be found in that direction. Hence I say that 
we are about to come up against a very serious proposition in 
this country in a very short while. 

We are to find ourselves face to face with a great unem- 
ployed problem, and we are to find ourselves totally unprepared 
to cope with it. 

It will be the mission of CHALLENGE to keep this prospect 
of affairs before the American public, and to show them that 
the only possible solution will be found in the public owner- 
ship of all the machinery of production, land being, of course, 
included in the definition of machinery. 

There are some people who, when they read the foregoing 


over, will finish and say: “Nonsense—impossible!”’ To such, 


I would say, forget my remedy and re-examine diagnosis of 
the impending social disease. If you find the diagnosis cor- 
rect, then suggest a remedy yourself. The columns of this 
paper will be gladly opened to you. I am trying to find truth, 
and any help will be appreciated. 

There will be some who may think that while they themselves 
may not be well enough informed to successfully controvert my 
assertion that public ownership is one of the inevitabilities of 
the near future, yet think there are plenty of other fellows bet- 
ter informed than themselves who could easily show the fallacy 
of my position. I do not believe that there is any such superior 
person. If there is any such man, then he is just the man I am 
looking for, and I will pay liberally for his discovery. This is 
no idle boast. I make this public challenge: 

I will meet in debate any man in the United States, in any 
large city, and agree to pay him double his ordinary lecturing 
fee, provided I cannot carry a public audience with me and 
against him. Is not this both bold and fair? 

I have been trying, without success, for a good many years 
to find somebody who can defeat me in a public debate. I 
make all kinds of ridiculous offers to public men, but find no 
takers. For instance, a few months ago I offered the noble 
William Jennings Bryan the sum of $10,000 to debate with me, 
and deposited with Mr. W. R. Hearst, of the New York Jour- 
nal, the sum of $1,000 as a guarantee of good faith. 

Mr. Bryan did not reply to my proposition. A few weeks 
after I had made the offer, as I was about to take a trip from 
my home in California to New York, I thought I would look 
in on him at his Nebraska home, and find out what price he 
did want, anyway. It also occurred to me that it might not 
be a bad idea to take the opportunity of letting the good people 
of Lincoln, Nebraska, know what an exceedingly high-priced 
star Mr. Bryan, their fellow-townsman, was. So I engaged 
the big Lincoln Opera House there, and had the billposter 
there cover his boards with huge bills conveying my offer of 
$10,000 to Mr. Bryan to debate with me, and announcing that 
I would be there to speak on a certain day last June, the 17th, 
I think it was. 

When I arrived in Lincoln, Mr. Bryan had found it con- 
venient to leave town, and so [| had to deliver my speech all 
alone. However, it was nothing more than I expected, as I 
had made a very positive prediction that I would drive him out 
of town if I went there to speak. 

What could the poor man do? He makes his living off of 
his reputation as a public speaker. I suppose this is worth at 
least $10,000 a year to him. If Mr. Bryan had accepted my 
challenge, he would have met with such a crushing defeat that 
his reputation as a speaker would have been damaged beyond 
redemption. Why should he endanger his livelihood by ac- 
cepting my paltry offer of $10,000? 

As a business proposition there was nothing in it for him to 


get a few thousand dollars for one night, and thereby lose his 
ability to make an easy living for the rest of his life. 

Now, some men, especially those who disagree politically 
with Mr. Bryan, will probably hasten to stigmatize his conduct 
as contemptible and cowardly, and of course it was, if we view 
it in any light except the sordid pecuniary one. It was as clear 
an evidence of the hypocrisy of the man as one could imagine; 
but let nobody think that such cowardly hypocrisy is any pe- 
culiar attribute to Mr. Bryan. There are others. I play no 
favorites, all men who don’t agree with me look alike to me. 

I have shown how a Silver-Democrat acts while under fire. 
I will now tell my experiences with a Gold-Democrat and a 
Gold-Republican. 


The Gold-Democrat is Mayor Tom Johnson, of Cleveland. 
I won’t express myself much about Tom. He is a bold bucca- 
neer when he knows he has a cinch on the other fellow, but he 
laid down before me in great shape. First he telegraphed that 
he would be glad to debate with me, did he not find the date I 
named inconvenient. I then wired him that he could name his 
own date. Tom then got scared and wired back that he did 
not know whether I was “representative” enough, and that 
anyway he did not see any call for a debate. 

I then offered to bet him $2,000 against his $1,000 that I 
could carry the house against him in his own town. I was not 
afraid to test my “representativeness.” Still I can’t help lik- 
ing Tom, although he did turn tail. I would have done the 
same thing, if I had been as sure of a licking as he was. 

Tom will acknowledge the corn when he is called on a busted 
flush, and throw his cards on the table, while Bryan would 
sneak them back into the pack. 


In order to complete the gamut I challenged a Gold-Repub- 
lican, J. Lawrence Laughlin, now professor of political econ- 
omy at the Chicago University, but formerly holding the same 
chair at Harvard University. It was at Harvard, in 1881, that 
I had the honor of having Professor Laughlin teach me what 
I don’t know about political economy, for what I do know I 
give no credit to him. 


Professor Laughlin is the bright particular star that trust 
magnates rely upon when they wish to prove any particular 
theory in the realm of political economy. He is a great 
“prover,” but a little shy as a “debater.” At least he was when 
I came to Chicago. He is paid about $500 a month to tell 
what he knows about political economy. I offered him $500 
for one night. Easy work, too, but his feet were too cold for 
him to tackle the job. He was simply to deliver a lecture on 
“The Trust Question,” and I agreed to pay him $500 cash if he 
would allow me to interrupt him occasionally and explain to 


the audience how much more I knew about that question than 
he did. 


Professor Laughlin, however, is like Brother Bryan, he 
knows when he has a good job, and he is going to take no 
chances on losing it. 

If he had ever let me at him a single night, I would have 
made a greater fool out of him than I would have made out of 
Bryan, as he is not so painfully aware of his own limitations as 
is the more modest Nebraskan. 

However, he has sense enough to know when to decline a de- 
bate. I think now that I have told enough about myself and 
my exploits along the debating line to justify my contention 
that the theory of the inevitability of public ownership cannot 
be such a particularly wild and impossible one, if I can find no- 
body on any terms to take up the cudgels of debate against 
me. If the theory were absurd or ridiculous, there can be no 
doubt but that some of these distinguished men that I have 
challenged would have been willing to have gained glory and 
cash by coming into the arena and meeting me. This theory of 
mine is one calculated to upset men’s minds and create a feel- 
ing of unrest in the land. Such ideas as I am advancing of 
not only the desirability of redistribution of wealth in this 
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country, but of the absolute inevitability of such an occurrence, 
should not be let pass by default. 

If they are untrue, then the quicker they are met and re- 
futed the better. It is a dangerous thing to fill people’s brains 
with desires that are unrealizable. If I am not right, then I 
want to know it, and I think that those who disagree with me 
should state their differences. My columns, as I said before, 
are open, and I will meet any one in public debate. 

I am not only spreading this doctrine of public ownership by 
means of this paper, but also by word of mouth. Beginning 
with Lincoln, Nebraska, last June, I have spoken in many of 
the large cities of the country, including Chicago, Toledo, Buf- 
falo, Rochester, Cincinnati and Indianapolis. I start again on 
another tour this month, and beginning with Dayton, Ohio, I 
will take in Cleveland and some of the lake cities, then go up 
into Maine, then New Hampshire and Massachusetts, and fin- 
ally land back again in New York about the end of the month. 

Now, I say again that it is a dangerous thing for the peace 
of this country to have men preach such ideas, if those ideas are 
false. If I and others can present a plausible plan to abolish 
poverty, and nobody can be found who will argue against us, 
then it stands to reason that there are too many poor people 
in this country for the plan not to finally become popular. It 
will be a plan that will sooner or later attract a great many 
people to vote the Socialist ticket, as that party expresses ex- 
actly such ideas in its platform. 

Those people who do not agree and think that such ideas are 


pernicious, are herewith given full warning, so that they may— 


take steps in time to nip the agitation in the bud. 


[This article is a reprint from CHALLENGE of September 11th. 
Owing to an unfortunate transposition of columns it appears to have 
been unintelligible to so many that I feel justified in reproducing 
it, although intelligible enough to the Third Assistant Postmaster- 
General.—H. G. W.] 
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ROOSEVELT @ THE LABOR QUESTION 


A more liberal and extensive reciprocity in the purchase and sale of 
commadities, so that the over-production of this country can be satis- 
factorily disposed of by fair and equitable arrangements with foreign 
couniries. 

This is President Roosevelt’s plan of meeting the problem 
of getting rid of our surplus, and incidentally solve the unem- 
ployed problem. It is encouraging to see that the President 
realizes there is an imminent problem up for solution, viz., that 
of over-production. Now over-production arises simply be- 
cause the capitalist don’t pay enough wages for labor to buy 
back what it produces, and I cannot see how labor is going to 
be able to buy foreign goods when he cannot buy American 
goods. It’s not because he don’t want American goods that 
the worker leaves a surplus. lie unconsumed in the hands of 
the capitalist, but it is simply because he has no money to 
buy any kind of goods, either foreign or American. When 
we could send our wheat over to England and take in ex- 
change her steel rails, there was a chance of foreign trade help- 
ing us out, but to-day, when the foreigner can give us noth- 
ing we care to buy, I think President Roosevelt is leaning on 
a frail reed if he relies on foreign trade as a solution of the 
Labor Question. 


Labor and trade unions: “By far the greatest problem, the most 
far-reaching in its stupendous importance, is that problem, or rather 
group of problems, which we have grown to speak of as the ‘labor 
question.’ ’—Roosevelt. 


I think that President Roosevelt is the first President who 
ever publicly declared that there is such a thing as a “Labor 
Question.” It has been the custom to burke the Labor Ques- 
tion; in fact, to declare that there was no Labor Question as 
such, and it is a dangerous admission, for the moment you 
admit there is a Labor Question you admit there is a Property 
Question; for there cannot be one question except the other 
is a corollary. 

Now, the Property Question is only a question when it ques- 
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tions the existing rights of property.- If that part of the 
question is not to be raised, then there is no use going into 
the matter at all. When President Roosevelt is called upon 
to decide upon a course of action, when a great unemployed 
problem comes up for solution, I will be curious to see if he 
justifies the expectations held regarding him in some quarters. 

Roosevelt is a bold man, but a bolder man than he might 
flinch at such a time. 
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AS TO GOUERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


OmaHwa, Nes., August 13. 

Epiror CHALLENGE:—I like your challenging our prominent so- 
called reformers. I never would have thought that these “reform- 
ers” were such cowards to have so little faith in their theories that 
they would not dare come out to defend them in public debate. 

“He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

Who dares not put it to the touch 
And win or lose it all.”—Scott. 

I was much interested in the article “What Socialism Is.” I 
would like to see the subject more fully discussed. The Socialists 
here are divided on a few questions. Some maintain, among whom is 
your humble servant, that wherever we see a case of pruduction 
carried on by the State or municipality for use and not for profit, 
we see an instance of applied Socialism. Since we have instances of 
pure democracy without Socialism, and I believe there is a possibility, 
even if no probability, of having Socialism without democracy. I do 
not know the details of the State Insurance schemes of Germany, 
but I am sure that if the Imperial government should operate those 
insurance schemes for the people’s use, and not for any ulterior pur- 
poses of its own, that it would then make a practical application of 

_ Socialist principles to the insurance business. The same is true of the 
nationalization of land—if only the government does not itself act 
as exploiter and every workingman gets the full product of his labor, 
this would be a Socialist act. This “partial Socialism’ may or may: 
not postpone the final socialization of all the land and capitai, but it is 
Socialism nevertheless. 

Not long ago I heard a Socialist from St. Louis express his fears 
lest the Republican administration might nationalize all the means 
of production, distribution and transportation, and so prevent Social- 
ism from being fully realized. I could not share his fear in this 
matter. 

Of course, if one believes in nationalization of only railroads he is 
not a Socialist. It is quite different, however, with the one who be- 
lieves in nationalizing whatever’ we can for the present and keep on 
until we get Socialism fully established. I would like. to see the 
subject more fully discussed, since I consider myself open to con- 
viction. 

If you will send me a few postals I shall try to dispose of them. 

Yours for the cause, 
Louis I. Bocen. 


Dr. Bogen is not the only man whom I have astonished by 
convincing him that there is not one of the gang of so-called 
“reformers” that has the sand to enter into a debate with me. 
The Doctor considers any business carried on by the state for 
use and not for profit an instance of applied Socialism. I do 
not care to quibble over the meaning of words, but I would 
like to point out that a Government undertaking to-day, say 
like the post-office, no matter if it furnishes transportation of 
mail to the public at cost, is nevertheless exploiting labor from 
the very necessities of the case about as much as if it ran the 
business to raise a revenue. It must rent the sites of its va- 
rious post-office buildings of the private owners, and the rent 
it must pay them would make up part of the “cost” of mailing 
letters. Rent means exploitation. The Government, again, 
must pay a profit on the transportation it buys of the railway 
companies. Of course the rates charged by the companies for 
transportation of mail are extortionate, but even if the rail- 
roads carried the mail for cost they would reckon in as part 
of the cost their fixed charges, 1.e., interest to the bondholders, 
and that at once destroys a large part, if not all, of the So- 
cizlism. 

Then, again, inasmuch as the average amount produced by 
a man per day is at least ten dollars per day, for the Govern- 
ment to carry out Socialistic ideas it would have to then be 
giving the letter-carriers ten dollars per day in wages, and as 
it would be both ineffective and preposterous to attempt to off- 
set resulting extra cost by raising the rates of postage, the 
post-office deficit would rival the pension grab. 
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Of course, it would be a nominal deficit, but the time re- 
quired teaching people its being so would be better spent 
teaching them Socialism. 

How could the Government rent:land on the Socialistic basis 
with general business remaining as it is to-day? 

Suppose the Government owned several parcels of land 
here in New York City which it had no present use for and 
which it decided to let out at “cost.” Now, the cost may have 
been nothing; the land on which the Battery stands probably 
cost nothing when the Government got it a hundred years ago. 

The only fair way to decide who should have the right to 
use such valuable land free would be by lottery, if letting it to 
the highest bidder were considered against Socialistic prin- 
ciples; but a lottery giving to one man value created by the 
community would be clearly unsocialistic. If, on the other 
hand, it were let on the highest-bidder plan and the rent were 
distributed to the people, then that is practically what is being 
done to-day, only the distribution don’t go very far toward re- 
ducing the taxes paid by the worker, and even what he does 
gain in that way he loses in his wages. Wages are deter- 
mined by cost of living. If the goods a worker uses fall in 
price, owing to a tax being taken off, his wages will fall pro- 
portionately. 

However, there is no question that while there is no econ- 
omic necessity for the betterment of the condition of labor en- 
gaged in an industry operated by the state, previous to the com- 
plete Socialism, still as a matter of fact political expediency 
has brought about what economic necessity does not demand. 
Men who work for the Government have notoriously shcrter 
hours and more pay than those in private employment. No, 
I do not see the possibility of any Socialism but Democratic 
Socialism. Suppose, after we get Socialism, we find that a 
few fellows seem to be on the inside of things and get jobs 
paying better and requiring less labor than the average job. 
In the first place, inasmuch as we will all be required to work 
so little, and that little will pay us so much, even if some 
other fellow does have a better job than another, the compara- 
tive difference would be practically unnoticeable. However, 
it will always be in the hands of the community to remedy 
any such differences, and there will be no powerful class, like 
the capitalists always on the alert to prevent any changes being 
made. The capitalists to-day not only have their own brains 
at their service, but their wealth places at their disposal the 
brains of others. A 

No such bribes could be made under Socialism, as there 
would be no class with the money to bribe. 
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FREE ADS FOR WILLIE HEARST 


I don’t like to jump on a man when he is down, particularly 
when I think he is only half-way down and rapidly rising 
again. I refer to my friend, Mr. Hearst, who is just now get- 
ting all sorts of advertising from his business rivals becausé he 
used unparliamentary language regarding the late President 
Mckinley previous to the assassination. Hearst is now mak- 
ing himself a laughing-stock, outdoing all in the most extrava- 
gant laudations of the late President McKinley, putting him 
on a pedestal with Lincoln and Washington; whereas it was 
not many weeks ago that he spoke of him as— 


: _ “bar one, the most despised and hated creature 
in the hemisphere—his name hooted, his figure burned in effigy.” 


The trouble with Hearst is that he has no clear conception 
of either politics or business, and is running his paper upon 
the plan of giving the people the views he thinks they want, 
irrespective of whether those views are right or wrong; and, 
moreover, with no accurate knowledge of what is really 
wanted. He is like a grocer meeting the demand of his cus- 
tomers for cheap sugar by giving them sanded sugar and then 
excusing himself by saying he thought they wanted sanded 
sugar. 


Hearst has neither morals nor science to guide him in‘ run- 
ning his papers, and that he is making a financial success is 
only to be explained on the hypothesis that his competitors 
are not only lacking in what he lacks, but they lack his money 
and dash as well. 

It’s really a great pity that Hearst does not follow CHAL- 
LENGE more religiously. It would be a good thing for both 
his readers and his exchequer. If I could not add $100,000 
a year to his profits by having the direction of his editorial 
policy, I would consider my brain failing. 

People no longer are silly enough to wish individuals made 
responsible for the faults of a political and industrial system 
confessedly beyond the control of any individual. 

It’s well enough to make fun of the Hannas and the Mor- 
gans, and direct attention to their confessed inability to con- 
trol the financial forces under their nominal control, but to 
vituperate them simply clouds the issue. We do not wish to 
know whether Hanna is a brute or an angel, but we do wish 
the public to realize that whether he is one or the other that the 
brutality of the industrial system forces him to brutal methods. 
Hearst knows this well enough himself. There is no business 
man that is not forced to know it. Now, knowing that it is 
the system and not the Hanna, why does he not base his edi- 
torials on the facts of the case as they are, and not as he thinks 
the public fancy them. The trouble with Hearst and his edi- 
tors is that they have never mixed with the people and they 
underrate the intelligence of the masses. Mr. Hearst should 
accompany me on one of my lecturing trips if he would get 
next. I need a good newspaper man on my entourage when I 
travel, anyway. 
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Lawyers & Editors Hard Game 


Lawyers and editors are the last men to try to convert to 
Socialism. A lawyer is openly paid to advocate a certain side 
of a case, and you cannot interest him unless he has his re- 
tainer, and his interest lasts only as long as the fees keep com- 
ing. The editor, on the other hand, not only follows the side 
he is paid to follow, but he has his brief made up for him by 
his client. He is a complete example of brain atrophy from 
disuse. His is the true parasitic brain. The Republican or 
Democratic campaign committee, as the case may be, not only 
employs the editor to uphold their cause, but it furnishes him 
with his arguments. He don’t even have to set type. They 
give him plate-matter all set up. I sometimes have a fear that 
I may be mistaken for attempting to be a humorist. Some of 
the foregoing may strike some people as funny. It’s simply 
an example of how close tragedy follows comedy. It’s the 
tremendous tragedy of the truth that makes it so near comedy. 
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We Won't Need Any Training 


The “Literary Notes” in Number 37 were written by John 
Spargo, but owing to a mistake, were printed without credit. 
I do not agree myself in the belief expressed in the note upon 
Richardson’s book that ‘to have Socialism we must develop 
Socialists, beginning with the children.” When a chicken is 
hatched it has sense enough to catch flies almost before it is 
fairly out of the shell. It is so with society. When the time 
comes we will step into Socialism, and it will be at once as 
natural a life to us as if we had never lived under capitalism. 
It will not be necessary for every one in the whole nation to be 
able first to define the meaning of a “clear-cut class-conscious 
revolutionary Karl Marxian proletarian” before we will be able 
to organize industry upon a Socialist basis. 

No cow ever taught its calf to suck. 
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ichard Le Gallienne 


SAYS: “Challenge seems to me one of the Most 
Effective Organs of Sound Thinking in the country” 
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TO ABOLISH POVERTY 


Richard Le Gallienne in CHALLtence, H. Gaylord Wilshire’s Social- 
istic paper, has an article headed “The Abolition of Poverty.” Now, 
if this Frenchman could only tell us how to abolish what he is pleased 
to call “organized poverty” he will assist to bring about a condition 
approaching the Millennium, if it be not the Millennium itself. 

He would abolish poverty by abolishing the capitalist and teach- 
ing the use instead of the abuse of machinery. To abolish the capital- 
ist he would have the government take charge of all the property con- 
trolled by trusts—this may become necessary some day—and make 
every man a child of the state, dependent upon it as a child is upon 
its parents. To abolish capital would be to abolish the brains which 
direct the energies of those who cannot direct themselves, or turn the 
whole business of the citizen over to a government that would be 
more paternal in its nature than that of the ancient patriarchs. The 
writer says: “Abolish organized wealth and we shall have no more 
organized poverty.” That sounds like one of the platitudes of those 
who engineered the French Revolution, which produced the bloody 
“Reign of Terror” and ended in the establishment of the empire of the 
“First Napoleon.” They were to bring prosperity to the citizen, and 
abolish poverty; but they abolished peace, brought red-handed ruin—a 
holocaust of war and destruction—until the people, tiring of license, 
which some people think to be liberty, surrendered meekly to the strong 
hand of Buonaparte and were glad to escape from anarchy by accept- 
ing a military despotism. 

This writer says: 

“It may be that a terrible and bloody revolution will be needed 
to accomplish these changes, or they may come about peacefully by the 
broadening of the general intelligence, the humanization of public 
opinion, and the growth of moral conscience in the multitude, which 
shall realize the cruelty of wealth and the criminal nature of mo- 
nopoly. Not only the cruelty, but the vulgarity of wealth! I hope that 
early in the Twentieth Century the world will begin to realize that it is 
bad taste to be rich.” 

If the “terrible and bloody revolution” comes of such agitation it 
will end, as did the French Revolution, not in the equality of all men 
in wealth, or power, or social, or official station, but in a military des- 
potism. If the writer and his co-adjutors can promote the growth of 
“moral conscience in the multitude, which shall realize the cruelty of 
wealth and the criminal nature of monopoly,” he may do something 
towards abolishing poverty. If he can teach the millionaires that it 
is “bad taste to be rich,” well and good; but if it must be done by 
fire and sword he will send greater poverty and distress among the 
multitudes as the result. It is true, as this Frenchman says, “that a 


sane, average human happiness is not expensive”; but he does not 
point the way to such happiness by trying to teach the multitude to 
avoid the effects of poverty or to abolish poverty by abolishing the 
capitalist. 


Le Gallienne’s countrymen once tried to abolish tyranny and despot- 
ism by a mad riot of slaughter, in which the heads of thousands of 
the best blood of France were cut off by the guillotine; the end was 
only a change in despots. So would the Socialism of the present day 
change the private capitalist to the paternal and despotic government, 
or, failing in that, give us a rule of anarchy and, in the end, a military 
despotism. 


The best thing for the Socialists to do is to engage in teaching the 
world, “not only the cruelty, but the vulgarity of wealth.” Let the 
world see that “it is bad taste to be rich”; that the average millionaire 
is a clown and that his “servants” are really the ringmasters, who 
compel the clown to dance at the crack of their whip, while the world 
laughs in its sleeve at his ridiculous performances.—Eureka (Cal.) 
Standard, July 12, 1got. 


The Standard means well enough, but it falls into uncon- 
scious comedy when it assumes that the “abolition of the capi- 
talist” and the “abolition of capital” are synonymous. When 
the Nation owns the Standard Oil Trust, the only thing that is 
abolished is Capitalist Rockefeller, but Citizen Rockefeller re- 
mains, and also his oil refineries, the capital. Rockefeller’s 
brains are not abolished, but no doubt will be put by that phil- 
anthropic gentleman at the service of the public with much 
greater spirit and pleasure than even to his own selfish pur- 
poses. The Nation has no trouble finding a Postmaster- 
General, and it will find no trouble finding a commanding 
general of the manufacture of oil. If it finds plenty of volun- 
teers ready to lay down their lives for it in war for small pay, 
there will be no need to worry about finding men to work 
for it in peace, for good pay. I don’t suppose Le Gallienne 
cares much whether people think him French or English, but 
I may say that he is English, notwithstanding his French name. 
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Want a Labor Temple 


Editor CHALLENGE: 

Please allow us space in the columns of CHALLENGE for a 
few insertions for the following appeal: 
To You, Our Comrades, One and All: 

The Trades and Labor Assembly of this city has undertaken 
to build a Labor Temple, and the following resolutions will in 
part explain the matter: 


New Castte, Pa., August 25, I90I. 

RESOLVED, That a systematic effort be made to ascertain to what 
extent the union men, their friends, and the public in general, will help 
us in the erection and equipping of our proposed LABOR TEMPLE. 

First, In direct permanent contributions. 

Sreconp, In subscriptions or loans to be returned as fast as possible 
without interest, or at the lowest possible rate each or any subscriber 
or loaner will accept. 

That we set forth to all concerned that the said Temple shall be 
used and devoted to and for the following purposes and objects, viz :— 

The first story, in whole or in part, shall or may be used for a 
Public Library; the second story shall be divided into Lodge Rooms, 
Committee Rooms, and general Union Headquarters. The third story 
shall be used for an Auditorium or Lecture Hall, to be so arranged as 
to be used for balls, suppers, etc., as may be agreed upon. 

That the entire affair shall be managed by a Board of Directors 
composed of union men of good standing in some local union, who shall 
be elected annually by the Trades Assembly, and said board shall elect 
its own officers and employ through them all help needed for any and 
all service in and about said building at any and all times. 


The above resolution does not explain nor attempt to name 
the advantages the hall feature alone would afford us. 

All the officers and nearly all the delegates of the Assembly 
are Socialists. We all belong to the unions of our respective 
crafts, and in addition to trying to help our union brothers 
in their labor troubles (and we have plenty of them, being in 
the midst of the iron and tin industry), are also trying to 
make this town the Haverhill of Pennsylvania; and no one 
thing will help us more than the influence of such a temple, in 
which we can carry on our agitation on such a splendid scale 
as to help us win and hold this town for Socialism ; hence for 
the workers’ best interests. 

If we can do that, its influence in general will more than 
pay for all the effort expended. Will you, then, each and all 
of you, help us according to your means, from 25 cents up. 

Do not say it is of no moment to you, but a local affair. We 
say its influence will be national, and in proportion to the in- 
terest you take. The names of all donors shall be inscribed and 
framed and hung on the walls of the Temple. 

Send all donations or loans to business agent, J. W. Slayton, 
No. 132 Long Avenue, New Castle, Pa. He will duly ac- 
knowledge the same. 


A FEW NUTS TO CRACK. 


I wish you would solve this problem to your entire satisfaction. 
Given a country with almost limitless natural resources (as the United 
States) and an intelligent and industrious people, the problem is :— 
how to make the most of the country and its people. 

Were the Roman patricians any more influential than our million- 
aires? They made the laws then in their own interest; by whom and 
in whose interest are the laws now made? 

Just in proportion to the concentration of wealth into a few hands 
did the once proud and free populace of Rome and Greece become de- 
based, debauched, and enslaved, and when 2 per cent. owned all of the 
wealth the Republic ceased to be. 

In our country in 1860, 71 per cent. of the people owned of per cent. 
of its wealth, and in 1890, 9 per cent. owned gi per cent. of it, and I 
venture the prediction that when the census now being taken is com- 
pleted we will find that 6 per cent. of the people own oI per cent. of 
the nation’s wealth. Did those fallen nations make the best use of 
their country and its people? And are we? 

According to the New York Journal, Mr. Rockefeller’s income last 
year was $70,000,000—let us call it $30,000,000 all told; it will then be 
more than all the crowned heads of Europe, including England, re- 
ceived. Think of it! It equals the income at $3.00 per day of 33,333 
families, or at the average wages of us free Americans at $1.50 per 
day of 66,666 families; taking five to the family it means 333.330 per- 
sons. Figure it out for yourself. We talk about the trusts. They 
could not exist were it not that behind each and all of them there is a 
series of special privileges, and what difference does it make to the 
mass of the people whether they were granted by a king or a congress? 

If all the means of production and distribution were owned bv and 
used in the interests of all the people, would we continue to have the 
millionaire, and his shadow, the tr amp? If so, why does the million- 
aire oppose that policy, and if not, why do you?—J. W. Slayton. 


A Third Challenge 


There are several reasons which prompt me to challenge 
lather Mackey. He is a man of much prominence in the 
Archdiocese of Cincinnati, and he is fairly well known, through 
the Catholic press in America, as having delivered a series of 
rhetoric lectures on Agnosticism. He belongs to the conserv- 
ative school which stands aghast at Darwin, Weismann and 
Lombroso, and still clings in the Twentieth Century to the 
out-worn Aristotleian philosophy. His economic theories are 
like transcripts from some ancient Egyptian papyrus, for he 
holds that “an element of our people are startled at the great 
fortunes that have been accumulated incident to the develop- 
ment of our natural resources, forgetful of the fact that great 
minds have employed their extraordinary powers for many 
years with wonderful energy and persevering and anxious toil 
and labor along the lines of the new industries they have cre- 
ated. Let us concede their right to these vast for- 
tunes.” Nay, more; in the warmth of his great capitalistic 
heart he magnanimously concedes “‘that the labor of the work- 
ingman entitles him to such proportionate share of the fruits of 
his labors as will supply him and his family with frugal com- 
Torta: 

As in those olden days, Savonarola protested against the 
economic enslavement of the masses in Florence in the face of 
the rich churchmen and in spite of threats and canonical thun- 
ders, so, to the best of my powers, will I always stand forth 
against the consecrated hirelings of Capitalism whenever they 
prostitute their sacred calling to the aggrandizement of their 
miasters. 

We must rescue the true church of the Christ from the evil 
influences of a corrupt system of industrial competition and re- 
establish in cathedral, farm, and factory the living brotherhood 
of man in the fatherhood of God. 


A CHALLENGE 


TO THE REV. JOHN M. MACKEY, PH.D., RECTOR ST. PETER’S 
CATHEDRAL, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Sir: In your memorial oration, as reported in the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer of the 20th inst., you spoke of “the extreme So- 
cialism which seeks to overthrow our civilization,” and, farther 
on in the discourse, of “radical Socialism and its progeny, An- 
archy.” An exact parallel to your language is found in the 
words of the A. P. A., charging extreme Catholicism with 
being the enemy of American liberties. The one is as true as 
the other. ' 

There is an old Chinese proverb to the effect that “Error will 
make the circuit of the globe while Truth is pulling on her 
boots.” I intend to catch your flect-footed economic false- 
hoods before they go far upon their journey of deception; and 
for that purpose | challenge you to a public debate on Social- 
ism. I will prove that you are wholly unfit to preach econ- 
omics in your pulpit—unfit by previous training and study. I 
would have you ever mindful of Tennyson’s stern rebuke: 


“Deliver not the tasks of might 
To weakness, neither hide the ray 
From those, not blind, who wait for day, 
Tho’ sitting girt with doubtful light.” 
A refusal of this challenge on your part will show that you 
love the darkness and cannot bear the searchlight of truth. 
T. McGrapy. 
Author of “The Mistakes of Ingersoll,” “The Two Kingdoms,” 
“Socialism and the Labor Problem.” 


Bellevue, Ky., Sept. 21, 1got. 
BEATA oe THe 


The Philadelphia North American Bites 


York, Pa., September 8.—H. Gaylord Wilshire, the Socialist leader 
of Los Angeles, Cal., barely escaped violence here last night, in his 
efforts to address a public gathering. A number of citizens wanted to 
mob him. This county is the home of McKinley’s ancestors. 

Wilshire denounced the courts and offered Mark Hanna $10,000 if he 
would defeat him in a joint debate on trusts, the audience to decide. 
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Challenge 


H. Gaylord Wilshire 


“LET THE NATION OWN THE TRUSTS” 


Every Saturday: $l a Year 


TELEPHONE 1976 18TH STREET 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


October 12, 19QO1 


"E DON’T KNOW WHERE ’E ARE 


POST OFFICE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Orrick oF THE PostMASTER, 
1 Ene. Scptember 27th, root. 
Lublishey THE CHALLENGE, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York N. Y. 

Dear Six:—Enclosed please find copy of a letter from the Post 
Office Department denying your application for entry of the above 
named publication as second class matter at this office. In accordance 
with this decision, postage at the third class rate, prepaid by stamps 
afixed to each package, will hereafter be required on all copies mailed. 

Very respectfully, 
C. Van Cott, Postmaster. 
per I. M. Morcan, Asst. P. M. 
( Copy.) 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICE OF THE THirp AsstistANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Wasuineton, D. C., Sept. 27th, 1901. 
Postmaster, New York, N.Y. ; 

Sir:—TuHe CHALLENGE, published at your place, has been decided 
by this office, after consideration of the application and papers sub- 
mitted by the publishers, to be NOT ENTITLED to admission into 
the mails at the second class rates of postage, under the provision of 
Par. 4, sec. 277, Postal Laws and Regulations, which reads as follows: 

“It must be originated and published for the dissemination of in- 
formation of a public character, or devoted to literature, the sciences, 
arts, or some special industry, and having a legitimate list of sub- 
seribers; provided, however, that nothing herein contained shall be so 
construed as to admit to the second class rate regular publications 
designed primarily for advertising purposes, or tor free circulation, or 
for circulation at nominal rates.” 

You are directed to inform the publishers of the action of the De- 
partment, and to require postage at the third class rate on all copies of 
the publication presented for mailing at your office. 

Yours very respectfully, 
[Signed] Epwin C. Mappen, 
Third Asst. Postmaster General. 

CHALLENGE has been refused entry at the Post-Office as sec- 
ond-class matter. This means that instead of my paying the 
regular newspaper rate of one cent per pound. or say posting 
ten papers for a cent, that [ must pay one cent for every paper. 
Instead of my cost on a yearly subscription being a little less 
than five cents, it means that the postage on the fifty-two issues 
will be fifty-two cents. My present circulation is thirty thou- 
sand. Instead of paying a postage bill of, say, $1,500 per year, 
ZT must pay over $15,000. In other words, if I should continue 
CHALLENGE as a weekly, my postage expense will be increased 
over one thousand dollars per month. 

This decision from the Post-Offce Department has come 
upon me so unexpectedly that I have no time to tell my readers 
what I shall do to meet the issue, nor what my chances of suc- 
cess are. I think, however, that no one knowing anything 
about me will anticipate that I am going to lay down without 
a struggle. It may be a long-drawn-out fight, and inasmuch 
as the post-office rulings are more or less arbitrary, my case, 
although having every precedent in its favor, may go against 
me anyway. 

Pending a decision, I must deposit with the Post-Office cash 
at the rate of one cent per copy, which means, as said, about 


‘New York Journal, Sun, Evening Post, Harper's, etc. 


$300 per issue. Hence, when I now declare my intention of 
continuing this fight to a finish and guaranteeing my subscrib- 
ers that they will get CHALLENGE even ii it comes to sending it 
by Adams’ Express, I feel that I am not leaning too much on 
their good nature when | ask permission to make it a monthly 
instead of a weekly, as a war measure to save excessive post- 
age. I will increase the number of pages and run more illus- 
trations and generally improve the paper, so that subscribers 
will get their full money’s worth. 

However, if any one is not satisfied, all he has to do is to 
drop me a line to get his money back. 

Upon receipt of the information of the refusal of entry, I 
took the train for Washington, and this morning (Sept. 30th) 
I had an interview with the Third Assistant Postmaster- 
General, Mr. Madden. 

The New York office did not know why CHALLENGE was re- 
fused entry, as it had been entered regularly at Los Angeles, 
and it was in reality simply a transfer. They thought, how- 
ever, as did I, that the decision was based upon a disbelief in 
the legitimacy of a 30,000 circulation. 

I had such volumes of proof on this point, such as the orig- 
inal letters enclosing cash for subscriptions, etc., that I knew 
any such objection could be easily met. 

However, much to my surprise, Mr. Madden did not raise 
the question of circulation. That was tacitly admitted bona 
fide. In fact, it was only a very few months ago, many will 
remember, that he had sent out blanks of inquiry to my sub- 
scribers, asking if they paid for CHALLENGE or if they got it 
free. The replies soon convinced him that I had few dead- 
heads. 

Free circulation is not allowed by the Post-Office. 
circulation was not questioned. 

CIFALLENGE was excluded because it was alleged to be “de- 
signed primarily for advertising purposes.” 

Now, up to to-day I had thought, and so had nearly every- 
one else, that a paper “designed primarily for advertising” 
meant advertising some concrete, material thing, like, say Ar- 
mour’s Hams or Carter’s Pills; but Mr. Madden has enlarged 
the scope of postal law so that “ideas” are included. 

In other words, he said that apparently CHALLENGE was 
simply a publication issued to advertise and sell Wilshire’s 
ideas and boom his lecturing tour, and, as such, he thought it 
should be excluded. 

“CHALLENGE is manifestly designed primarily for advertis- 
ing,” said Mr. Madden, “and the mere fact that what you sell 
happens to be your own ideas instead of your own soap does 
not let you escape. You don’t even publish ‘news of the 
week.’ ” 


No, the 


I now see that “soap and things” means “soap and ideas.” 


I replied that very many weeklies did not attempt to give 
news. That was left to the dailies; my weekly, like many 
others, was chiefly for editorial comment on news. I also 
pointed out that as a matter of fact I did give a great deal of 
news, and showed him the various clippings credited to the 
He 
then raised the point that a journal of clippings did not come 
under head of a newspaper. However, this was not pushed; 
but my whole interview with Mr. Madden left me with a very 
strong impression that there are so many rulings under which 
CHALLENGE can be excluded from the mailing privilege that I 
had better give up hope of ever definitely determining my po- 
sition without a fight. 

I do not wish to misrepresent Mr. Madden. I am not look- 
ing for a scrap, and I know that a great deal depends on him 
as to the final arbitration. He promised a fair review of the 
whole matter, and he means to be fair according to his own 
lights. He gave me a very courteous and kindly hearing, and 
beyond the fact that he and I have very widely divergent views 
regarding throwing “hams, soap and ideas” all into the same 
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general category of “goods for sale,’ I do not know that we 
have any ditterences. Certainly nothing personal. 

Last Saturday, at Buffalo, Mr. Chauncey Depew, speaking 
to a meeting of railroad men, said that the Administration had 
recognized tiie brotherhood by appointing Mr. Madden, who 
was once a locomotive engineer, to be Third Assistant Post- 
master-General. ~ 

Chauncey also added that among all the railroad men in this 
country there is not a single Socialist. I think Chauncey 
would have a fit if he could look over CHALLENGE subscription 
list. However, Mr. Madden is not Mr. Depew; he did not 
say anything against the kind of “ideas” that I held. He 
simply had made a ruling that CHALLENGE was designed to 
“advertise” ideas, and it made no difference what kind they 
were, good, bad or indifferent. It was not the “ideas” he ob- 
jected to, but the “advertising” of them. He also seemed to 
think that CHALLENGE was irregular in publishing so many 
personal letters from all parts of the country. He said that 
that was hardly “information of a public character,” nor was it 
“literature.” 

He did not consider a paper made up solely of the editorial 
comment of a single person on the events of the day as a paper 
that could be sure of the right of entry. I asked him, suppos- 
ing Bryan’s paper consisted solely of Bryan’s own writing, 
would he feel he had a right to exclude it? Mr. Madden was 
not sure he did not have such a right. 

Hence it can be seen that CHALLENGE may be possibly ex- 
cluded on any one of the following grounds: 

1. Too many Wilshire editorials. 

Too much advertising Wilshire lectures. 
Too many clippings from other papers. 
Too little general information. 

Too few original communications. 

Too many personal letters. 

No “news of the week.” 

. Too many “ideas” advertised. 

Talk about the bed of Procrustes! Why, Mr. Madden’s 
bed for an editor can give it cards and spades. Old Procrustes 
had a size and stuck to it. When a fellow had his legs sawed 
off, he fitted the bed for the rest of his life, but on Mr. Mad- 
den’s bed I might be sawed off one day only to be stretched 
out the next. 

However, be it remarked that all this is simply a necessary 
Post-Office regulation to prevent abuse of the mail. 

It is not the suppression of a free press, oh, no! 

If I were noi afraid of advertising a new idea, I might say 
that Wilshire is “‘it.” 

First bona fide case of a free press suppressed in America. 
Hurrah! 
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FREE ADS FOR WILSHIRE 


I have had great fun in my day working the Rube editors of 
the California press for free notices. They are not so easy 
as they were when the Los Angeles Times refused money from 
me one day for a notice, only to publish it the next day free of 
charge as news. However, since I have left the State I have 
noticed that they had been rather negligent in their duty 
toward me, and I felt that they needed a little stimulus into 
their old-time activity. 

However, I was too busy editing this paper and making 
speeches to bother about reminding them of their duty, and 
had not a sudden fit of remorse spontaneously overtaken them, 
I really would have forgotten their existence. It may have 
been that my new press agent did the job, but he swears it was 
“remorse,” so we will have to let it go at that. Here is the 
way the little boys all stand up in line and say their little 
lesson : 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, the leading exponent of Socialism in Los 
Angeles, narrowly escaped violence last night at York, Pa., where 


he was attempting to address a public meeting. His comments with 
respect to Socialism so incensed the citizens that they wanted to mob 
him. 

The county is the home of President McKinley’s ancestors, and 
their friends were not in a mood to listen to the speaker while the 
President lay at the gates of death in Buffalo, the victim of an as- 
sassin’s bullet. 

Wilshire denounced the courts as venal and wholly committed to 
the maintenance of plutocracy. He offered Mark Hanna $10,000 if he 
would defeat him in a joint debate on trusts, the audience to decide 
who was the winner. The Los Angeles statesman was on his way to 
New York, where his paper THe Cu aLLeNGr, is now being published. 

Los Angeles has enjoyed numerous sensations in which Mr. Wil- 
shire has been the central figure. His victory over the police, who 
sought to put a stop to his fervid utterances at Central Park, was of 
recent occurrence. The ordinance prchibiting public meetings at the 
park without a permit proved to be inoperative—Los Angeles Express. 
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H. Gaylord Wilshire, Socialist and late of Los Angeles, narrowly 
escaped violence at York, Pa., last Sunday night, when he was at- 
tempting to address a public meeting. His comments with respect to 
Socialism so incensed the citizens that they wanted to mob him. 

The county is the home of McKinley’s ancestors, and their friends 
were not in a mood to listen to the speaker while the President lay 
at the gates of death in Buffalo, the victim of an assassin’s bullet. 

Wilshire denounced the courts as venal and wholly committed to 
the maintenance of plutocracy. He offered Mark Hanna ten thousand 
dollars if he would defeat him in debate on trusts, the audience to 
decide who was the winner.—Sawtelle Enterprise, Sept. 14. 
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Yesterday’s dispatches state that H. Gaylord Wilshire, the leading 
exponent of Socialism in Los Angeles, narrowly escaped violence night 
before last at York, Pa., where he was attempting to address a public 
meeting. His comments with respect to Socialism so incensed the 
citizens that they wanted to mob him. 

The county is the home of President McKinlev’s ancestors, and 
their friends were not in a mood to listen to the speaker while the 
President lay at the gates of death in Buffalo, the victim of an assassin’s 
bullet. 

Wilshire denounced the courts as venal and wholly committed to 
the maintenance of plutocracy. He offered Mark Hanna $10,000 if 
he would defeat him in a joint debate on trusts, the audience to de- 
cide who was the winner. The Los Angeles statesman was on his 
way to New York, where his paper, TH& CHALLENGE, is now being 
published.— Santa Ana (Cal.) Blade, Sept. 10, 1901. 
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York, Pa., Sept. 9—H. Gaylord Wilshire, the Socialist from Los 
Angeles, barely escaped being mobbed by the people of York last 
night. He endeavored to address them on Socialistic lines and was 
condemning the institutions of the government, when the crowd of 
citizens started to mob him. 

This is the home of President McKinley’s ancestors—Los Angeles 
Record. 

w w w 


It seems that the highly esteemed fraud, H. Gaylord Wilshire, 
came pretty nearly being ridden out of York, Pa., on a rail on Sunday 
last for some anarchist remarks made on that occasion. It would 
have served his Billboard Majesty just right if the York boys had 
carried out their little railery—Santa Monica (Cal.) Outlook. 
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H. Gaylord Wilshire, a social eccentric from Los Angeles, came 
near being mobbed at York, Pa., Sunday night, during one of his 
anarchistic tirades. The mob should have pricked him with a pin. 
That would have been his end. Wilshire is much like a toy balloon. 
—Los Angeles (Cal.) Express, Sept. 10, 1901. 
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H. Gaylord Wilshire, the.-Los Angeles millionaire Socialist, who is 
touring the East, is having a warm time, notwithstanding the fact 
that the summer season is over. Wilshire has been making speeches 
and was nearly mobbed. It is not a good time for Socialist talk just 
now.—Santa Barbara (Cal.) Press. 
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Ajax once defied lightning. Lightning is still doing business, but 
Ajax, where is he? H. Gaylord Wilshire threw out some “defies” at 
York, Pa., Saturday, and came near being mobbed. Moral: Men of 
small caliber should not go into the defy business—Los Angeles (Cal.) 
Capital, Sept. 14, 1901. cyabedreed 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, of the New York CHALLENGE, will pass the 
forthcoming winter in Los Angeles, provided that in the meantime 
his ardent Socialistic utterances do not land him in some Eastern jail 
for an extended stay—Whittier (Cal.) News, Sept. 14, 190%. 
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Windy Wilshire was almost mobbed at York, Pa. It doesn’t take 
any community long to size up this would-be “orator,” golfiac, bill- 
board nuisance, liquid-air exponent, et al—Los Angeles Times. 

w oe w 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, a social eccentric from Los Angeles, came 


near being mobbed at York, Pa., Sunday night, during one of his an- 
archistic tirades.—Prescott (Ariz.) Journal-Miner, Sept. 12, 1901. 
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Now, the mere fact of my stating that I was not there would 
probably be declared a lie by this infant class of editors, did I 
not happen to have an account from the local York paper to 
corroborate me: 


The average well-to-do citizens of York, since Friday, have not been 
in a mood for fine distinctions between “isms,” as was evidenced when 
it was understood that a Western “millionaire Socialist” was to give 
an address on Center Square. Several of York’s most well known 
business men held impromptu indignation meetings over the matter, 
and “the whole crew of them ought to be drummed out of town,” or 
“they ought to be tarred and feathered’ were among the mildest ex- 
pressions of sentiment heard. One prominent merchant threatened to 
rotten egg the man with his own hands if he were not prevented from 
speaking by the authorities. The Mayor was personally petitioned by 
some of these gentlemen to interfere. In other quarters feeling ran 
high, and numbers of young men banded together with the determina- 
tion of raising particular something if the speaker should be so rash as 
to appear. 

“They’re all alike’ was the general indiscriminate cry, “and they 
ought to be shipped back to the old country where they came from.” 
One person summed up an excited conference in front of the Dispatch 
office on Friday night in this manner: ‘We have two great parties in 
this country, and either one of them is capable of running its affairs. 
We don’t want any third party to step in and overturn things.” 

The “millionaire Socialist’ was not long in getting wind of the 
state of sentiment in York, and telegraphed later in the afternoon that 
he could not appear on account of illness. But J. Mahlon Barnes, of 
Philadelphia, candidate of the Socialist party for State Treasurer, 
had come to York to hear tne “millionaire Socialist,” and he was 
asked by some of the York Socialists to speak instead of the other. 
At first he demurred, but afterward consented, “for,” said he, “Ill 
show them what we really are.” 

Saturday evening came. and Center Square was well filled with 
idlers, curiosity seekers and others who were ready for trouble. 
Shortly after dark James T. Cully, a Socialist, prominent in labor or- 
ganizations in this city, mounted a box in the P. A. & S. Small corner 
of Center Square and introduced Mr. Barnes to the crowd. Mr. 
Barnes arose and at once disarmed much of the antagonism of his 
hearers by pronouncing a eulogy upon the stricken President and 
condemning the act of his would-be assassin as strongly and apparently 
genuinely as the best patriot could wish. “There is no room in this 
country for the dagger or the pistol. The ballot box is the only true 
weapon of the people. We placed our President where he is by our 
votes, and a blow struck at him is a blow struck at the people. The 
Socialists would not sweep away all existing institutions; on the con- 
trary, we cherish and prize the heritage of our forefathers, the right 
to elect our own rulers.” 

There was no disturbance during the speech, which was a mere ex- 
planation of Karl Marx’s theory of social evolution, from feudalism 
through organization of capital to Socialism as a “gradual, inevitable 
process.” A half intoxicated fellow once called out “Anarchist” and 
started to find a brick to throw at the speaker, but he was instantly 
suppressed by Chief White. Several others were heard to mutter 
something about “rotten eggs,” but the rebuking eye of the chief fell 
upon one of them—‘‘You are no better than an anarchist yourself,” 
said the chief—York (Pa.) Dispatch. 


I know that people, as a rule, don’t think very much of the 
veracity of the press anyway, and it is hardly ever worth the 
trouble denying their lies ; but this is such a good joke on them 
that I feel not to deny would deny my readers a treat. There- 
fore I deny in order not to deny. 

I don’t wish to rub it in on the California editors too hard, 
so I will admit that they are not alone in their misery. About 
all the papers in the United States had the same fit of remorse 
and gave me the same free ad—but you can’t blame them, par- 
ticularly as they have not learned yet what a great grafter for 
free advertising I am. 

The California babies have no plea but the infant act. That 
York paper’s account has some interesting features. I will 
pass over the statement that I got wind of danger and wired 
I was ill and could not come. That’s too plain a lie to be 
worth a denial. J had wired a cancellation of my date at York 
nearly a week previous to the day the President was shot, as 
I had other dates and decided it was too much out of my way 
to take in York on my way from Cleveland to Boston. 

The funny part of the account is that the “well-to-do” citi- 
zens had organized to prevent the meeting, yet the people who 
were present to hear Mr. Barnes speak were “‘idlers, curiosity- 
seekers and others looking for trouble,” the “well-to-do” being 
missing when business was to be done. 

Then the statement “that we already have two great par- 
ties to run this country and we don’t want any third party 
coming in to overturn things.” That fellow evidently thinks 
thatthe Socialist Party is a party that is going to fall on this 
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country from without like the Huns on the Roman Empire. 
No, Macaulay was right, the Huns will come from within. 
The Socialist Party will not be made up of new men, but it 
will take in the best of both the Republican and Democratic 
parties. It will be remarked that not only does the local paper 
state that I was not in York, but also that there was no trouble 
at the meeting. Los Angeles papers please copy and send bill 
to me at my special free-rate price, top editorial column, leaded. 

I feel that this gem, which appeared in the same York paper, 
should be saved from oblivion by going in the files of CHAL- 
LENGE. 

Great original idea, that, of preserving freedom by not using 
it up too fast. He seems to think freedom a kind of a com- 
mercial commodity: the more economical you are of it, the 
more you will have when you need it. Reminds me of the 
story of Emerson saying that Cambridge was such a very 
learned place because they never let any of it escape them: 


To the Editor of The Dispatch: 

Sir:—The editorial in The Gazette this morning appeals to my 
sympathies to such an extent that I cannot restrain myself, but call at- 
tention to its beautiful thought. Among other truthful and commend- 
able statements it says: 

“That this is a free country is true, but no man may with impunity 
construe freedom to mean license. No action which interferes with 
the iiberty or happiness of a fellow citizen is permissible under the 
law. Steps should be taken to make it plain that no party, sect or 
organization may teach a doctrine which encourages or even coun- 
tenances murder and rapine. Such people are public enemies and they 
should be treated as such.” 

That expression is the sentiment of millions of people of our dear 
country. We must suppress this great evil. Let us begin at home at 
once. It was stated in our papers a few days ago that a Socialistic 
meeting will be held in the public square of York to-night. Citizens, 
we love our country, our flag, and our homes; will we permit it? 
Socialism has anarchistic tendencies, and is being fostered and devel- 
oped in the interest of the most damnable plots against our govern- 
ment. A crisis confronts us! 

Let us meet the issue fearlessly. Let our authorities stop that 
meeting, not only for to-night, but for all times. The leniency of our 
government has made it possible for the scum of all nations to harbor 
on our shores and preach a doctrine which is destroying our insti- 
tutions. The murderous onslaught upon our President yesterday must 
serve as a terrible warning. RETLAW WIGRO. 


IT am coming, some day, to York, Wiggy, to get your photo. 
w Ww w 


The Bishop of Maine Interested 


THE SISHOP’S HOUSE 
143 STATE STREET 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Characteristics @ Complexion 


Havelock Ellis, the well-known Eng- 
lish Socialist and scientist, has contribut- 
ed to the London Monthly Review an 
article on the “Comparative Ability of 
the Fair and the Dark,” based on two 
years’ investigation of portraits in the 
National gallery. The eye-color was 
chosen as the chief criterion of pigmen- 
tation, and the following table is based 
upon an arbitrary index of pigmentation 
arrived at by multiplying the number of 
fair persons in each group by 100, and 
dividing by the number of dark persons: 


Index of 
Pigmentation 


and agitators 


Group with Number of Individuals 


Political reformers 


(20) cpewreerer eects eee eee 233 
Sailors “(AG merenep retire. ee 150 
Men GnsClencen(058)) fae ccs « «5 nye. 121 
Slo tabisie: (7122) es, SES, eee ee 113 
Artists(GAp aster tests Boi one's III 
Poéts IG5O)RE eee SY. Shae. a. 107 
Royalstamily (66)... eos... 5... 107 
Tea WY CuSMNGSON. tome: <racsmn wrens > aie 107 
Created peers and their sons (89).. 102 
Stavesnien (GS 3M. Wet. ee als ees 8 
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Men and women of letters (87) .. 85 


Hereditary aristocracy (149) ..... 82 
Devise, (G7) 5s a. AM ok). 58 
Men“ot low? birth! (12)... 0.05550. 50 
EXO OLGES INS) Me BR ue sic = theese ie ee 33 
Actors and actresses (16) ........ 33 


An index of more than 100 means that 
the fair element predominates over the 
dark in that group; an index of less than 
100 means that the dark element predom- 
inates. I may add that the list includes 
persons of both sexes. 

These further observations are very in- 
teresting : 

Foreign intermixture here (among 
the aristocracy) also may have had some 
influence. I think it probable, however, 
that another cause has come into opera- 
tion ; peers have been in a position to se- 
lect as wives, and have tended to select, 
the most beautiful women, and there can 
be little doubt that the most beautiful 
women, at all events in our own country, 
have tended more to be dark than to be 
fair. This is proved by the low index of 
pigmentation of the famous beauties in 
the gallery, the selection being made sole- 
ly on the basis of reputation, independ- 
ently of any personal judgment of the 
portraits; while women of letters (fif- 
teen in number) are inclined to be fair 
and have an index of 100, the index of 
thirteen famous beauties is as dark as 44. 
But the new aristocracy tends to be fair, 
because it is from the fair elements of 
the population that the aristocracy is 
chiefly recruited. Political reformers and 
agitators are very fair; they have too 
much of the restless energy which, in 
lesser degree, spells social success. 

It is clear that a high index of pig- 
mentation, or an excess of fairness, pre- 
vails among the men of restless and am- 
bitious temperament—the sanguine, en- 
ergetic men, the men who easily dominate 
their fellows and who get on in life, the 
men who recruit the aristocracy, and 
who, doubtless, largely form the pluto- 
cracy. It is significant that the group of 
low-class men—artisans and peasants— 
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and the men of religion, whose mission 
in life it is to practise and preach resigna- 
tion to a higher will, are both notably of 
dark complexion. While the men of ac- 
tion thus tend to be fair, the men of 
thought, it seems to me, show some ten- 
dency to be dark. So far as I am aware, 
no really fair person has ever risen to the 
highest dramatic eminence in this coun- 
try, and, so far as I have been able to 
observe, it is equally rare for fairness to 
be associated with histrionic ability in 
Europe generally. 

The more reasonable supposition at 
present seems to be that the relation be- 
tween pigmentation and mental aptitude 
is chiefly indirect and due to race. In 
other words, the fair man tends to be 
bold, energetic, restless, and domineer- 
ing, not because he is fair, but because 
he belongs to an aboriginal fair stock of 
people who possess those qualities ; while 
the dark man tends to be resigned and re- 
ligious and imitative, yet highly intelli- 
gent, not because he is dark, but because 
he belongs to a dark stock possessing 
those characteristics. 

Ww. Ww K 


A Paternal Institution 


The institution for which our country 
is justly noted is its excellent system of 
public free schools. It has become 
among us an axiom of political thought 
that popular enlightenment is the surest 
guaranty of good government; and the 
several states have vied with one another 
in their gifts to the cause of education. 

With the growth of democracy in 
other nations, the education of the young 
has likewise become a function of gov- 
ernment. None of the free peoples of 
Europe but can boast elaborate systems 
of public instruction—among some, in- 
deed, learning is thrust upon the youth 
without heed to the wishes of the parent. 
Go where we will, schools and universi- 
ties, richly endowed from the treasuries 
of state, meet our gaze; affording a sig- 
nal illustration of a just and wise pater- 
nalism. 

He would be deemed wild, indeed, who 
should now counsel that the several states 
abandon their systems of public instruc- 
tion and confide to private hands the sa- 
cred cause of education. Scarce a man 
anywhere but would deride the plan were 
it broached. Yet how few are aware 
that, but a scant few years ago, and ina 
country which counts itself the cham- 
pioness of civilization and enlightenment, 
the doctrine of free public instruction 
was accounted a heresy and those who 
stood forth for the plan branded vision- 
aries and madmen. Says the noted Eng- 
lishman, Justin McCarthy, referring to 
the growth of the public school in Eng- 
land, “For years the statesmanship of 
England had been kept from any serious 
attempt to grapple with the evil (the evil 
of illiteracy among the poor) by the doc- 
trine that popular education ought not 
to be the business of a government.” 
(“History of Our Own Times,” Vol. 2, 
Chap. 59.) Not until 1870, did a ripened 
public sentiment force a bill through Par- 
liament providing free elementary in- 
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struction for the helpless and neglected 
children of the poor. The system, 
broadened in scope, is now one of: the 
fixed institutions of England; and we 
may safely predict that never again will 
Englishmen venture the utterance that 
education ought not to be the business of 
a government. 

How striking and significant is this 
bit of history! With what lessons for 
the present is it fraught! The birth of 
the public school was a dire blow to the 
doctrine that a paternal care for the weal 
of its citizens was not the business of the 
state, and marked a vast step toward a 
broader and juster conception of govern- 
ment. The plain trend of modern legis- 
lation is away from the narrow maxims 
that have guided the statesmanship of the 
past; and in this the humane thinkers of 
the hour see an omen that bodes well for 
the progress and well being of the race. 


©. K. 
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How Lincoln Advanced 


“T will say then I am not, nor ever 
have been in favor of bringing about in 
any way the social and political equality 
of the white and black races [applause] 
—that I am not nor ever have been in 
favor of making voters or jurors of ne- 
groes, nor of qualifying them to hold 
office.”—From speech delivered Sept. 18, 
1858, at Charleston, by Abraham Lin- 
coln. 
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The Grizzly of The Los Angeles 


Times as Easy as a Novice 


He Still Advertises Wilshire Gratis 


AT OREO MOB 
WILSHIRE 


The Los Angeles Socialist 
Escapes Violence at. 
York, Pi 


la 3A a0 
asAoeke Ni 
i {BY DIRECT WIRE TO THE TIMES.] 

YORK (Pa. Sept. 8—[Ex- 
clusive Dispatch.}] H. Gay- 
Jord Wilshire, the Socialist 
from Los Angeles, b3srely es- 
caped violence here tonight 
in his efforts to address a pub- 
lic gathering. A number of 
citizens wanted to mob him. 
This county is the home of 
McKinley’s ancestors. 

Wilshire denounced tHe 
courts, and offered Mark 
Hanna $10,000 if he would de- 
feat him in a joint debate on 
trusts, the audience to decide 
who was. the winner. 


; Missouri, p-d being + to: the neni- 
“ip ve - , *a 
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Cuicaco, Aug. 23. 

J think it might be well to publish the in- 
closed letter, as the author has given me 
permission to send it to you. I would simply 
say that at the time the article was written 
there was one such “negro operated mill” at 
Charleston, S. C., and that there is still much 
dispute as to whether the negro can _ be 
trained to profitably work in the cotton mills. 
My own opinion, founded on considerable 
study, is that he will be so trained as soon 
as the white laborers show the slightest sign 
of class-consciousness. I have discussed this 
whole negro question at length in the Inter- 
national Socialist Review of October, 1900, 
and any one who cares for my opinion on the 
subject can find it there. Fraternally, 

A. M. Simons. 
* ease sy 


Curcaco, Aug. 16. 
A. M. Srnons, “B. L.” 

Dear Comrave: In your “Philosophy of 
Socialism,” in CHALLENGE of August 27, 
there is quite an error. “Other facts * * * 
Their work was rapidly transferred to the 
negro-operated mills of the South,” etc. 

‘Now it is a fact, that there is not a single 

cotton mill in the United States operated by 
colored laborers! Not one! The negro will 
aah work in the living hell called a cotton 
mill. 
In the sixty days or more that I spent in the 
Charlotte district of North Carolina, in 1900, 
I did not see a single colored person at work 
in a cotton mill. 

The “poor-white trash,” as they were called 
before the war, are the slaves of the owners of 
the Southern cotton mills. They (these poor 
white people) are so jealous of the negro 
that “niggers” are not even allowed in some 
mills to scrub the floors. 

It's such a privilege, you know, to work in 
an elegant factory for the princely salary of 
seven to forty cents a day of twelve hours! 

No, sir, no colored help allowed in this in- 
dustry of 45 per cent. to 87 per cent. annual 
dividends. 

Not as long as the capitalists can get white 
children, who are more intelligent, trustwor- 
thy and submissive, to work sixty-six hours 
a week for forty-two cents a week. 

Pardon me for saying so much, but I wished 
to impress it on your memory. No colored 
help cotton mill in the South has as yet be- 
come a success. Fraternally, 

FE. Howard RANDALL. 
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CLEVELAND, O., Sept. 5, I90I. 

You've heard of Wilshire H. Gaylord? 
Well, you should hear him to know what a 
factor he is in the propaganda. “Our peo- 
ple” (Socialists) thoroughly appreciated and 
enjoyed the entertainment he afforded them, 
but in the opinion of the writer Wilshire is 
“the best ever” to talk to non-Socialists. Peo- 
ple everywhere should spare no efforts to se- 
cure the attendance of all who scout, scorn 
and sneer at Socialism. Get them up against 
the propositions he puts up and the thinking 
animal will grow new fur “fur sure.’ Try it. 
Another story. The Humphrey Bros, park 
amusement caterers, conduct the largest and 
best equipped amusement park between New 
York and the Pacific Coast. They are on to 
their job, and their clean, reputable, high- 
class methods are endorsed by the liberal pa- 
tronage of the people. Five years ago the 
Humphrey Bros. were peddling popcorn from 
push carts in our aristocratic residential East 
End, and, incidentally, studying economics. 
The net result is that they are prosperous and 
strong sympathizers with the Socialist move- 
ment. One of the Humphreys attended the 
meeting last evening and at its close extended 
to Mr. Wilshire a cordial and hearty invita- 
tion to come right back any Sunday, and he 
would provide an audience of from five thou- 
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sand to ten thousand at his park for him to 
talk to, and Mr. Humphrey does not give his 
assurance carelessly. Neither does he run a 
Zoo. We like the idea of Wilshire too, don’t 
you? Cordially and fraternally yours, 
H. W. Bairp, 
Chairman of Meeting. 
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Cuicaco, IIll., Sept. 22. 

I am not a member of the Socialist Party, 
but am interested in the circulation of any 
literature that will get people to thinking. 

Until last year I was associated with the 
Prohibition Party. Early last year I became 
convinced that the only way to accomplish 
any desirable political change is to first ob- 
tain direct legislation; therefore voted with 
the Union Reform Party, which stands for 
direct legislation and nothing else. I am 
anxious to get people to reading the literature 
of the various political movements, and with 
that end in view have just completed arrange- 
ments whereby I am enabled to supply The 
New Voice, the leading Prohibition Party 
paper; the National New Era, the organ of 
the Union Reform Party, and the CHALLENGE, 
the Socialist paper, all three for $1.00, which 
is just one-half of the regular price. There 
is absolutely no profit to me in it, as that 
is just the amount I have to turn over to the 
publishers of the other papers, so I am out 
just the amount I pay for paste and station- 
ery, but that small item I am glad to pay for 
the sake of getting people to reading all sides. 

Like Dr. Munson, of Burlington, Vt, I 
very much admire Comrade Wayland, and 
since I have become so interested in the Ap- 
peal will also do all I can to increase its 
circulation, even if I knew that Mr. Munson, 
instead of myself, would be the fortunate win- 
ner of that Hortense Farm property that 
Brother Wayland is to give to one of us, or 
some one else sometime in the dim and dis- 
tant future. Sincerely yours, C. H. Owen. 

We 
CALDER’s STATION, 
Sait Lake Criry, Utah, Sept. 19. 

The assassination of President McKinley 
was a national calamity, and no one deplores 
it more than the Socialist Party, notwith- 
standing we are classed with the assassinator 
by the ignorant and uninformed. 

If there were more Socialists there would 
be less danger to the powers that be, and 
some day we hope to elect a President, and 
when we do he will be safe as any Republi- 
can President. 

Inclosed you will find money for two 
cards. I had expected to sell your cards 
long before this, and would have done so only 
for the national calamity. Later on, when the 
nation’s grief has subsided and it is safe to 
tell people you are not of the G. O. P. crowd, 
I will sell the remaining cards and remit to 
you. They have got to go. If I can't sell 
them, I will give them away and settle on my 
Own account. 

The day is coming when we will no longer 
be confounded with Anarchists, and we won't 
be afraid to “speak out in meetin’” for fear 
some one will mob us. Yours, 

Martin FASLer. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 20. 

I traveled twenty-two miles on Sept. 7th 
to hear you speak—York, Pa.—and then had 
to try and fill your place. We had a large 
meeting, about 1,500, present on Center 
Square, yet we were all disappointed in not 
hearing you. I had also the purpose in com- 
ing to York to secure a date for Philadelphia 
for you. Can you give us a date, say 18th, 
19th or 20th of October. These would be most 
suitable, but if you cannot give us any of 
these, then give us any old date you can, and 
we will adjust ourselves to it. Let us know 
as soon as possible, to give ample time for 
arrangements. I have left you no room to 
decline. I hope you will look at it that way. 
Please state our liabilities and oblige. Yours 
truly, J. MAHLON BARNES. 

[lf I don’t come you will probably have me 
mobbed on paper again, so to escape a repe- 
tition I will be there Oct. 27,—H. G. W.] 


Time Ball 


The factory adjustments of the 
Elgin Watch—by refrigeration 
and oven heat—make it like 
@ pocket time ball. Its accuse 
racy is never questioned. An 
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Suspender 


No other suspender has the com- 

fort giving arrangement that has 

made the President famous, .Every 
ir guaranteed. It***President?? 

is: on the buckles it’s genuine. 

Trimmings can not rust. Sold 

everywhere. Price 50c, or by mail, 
© A. EDGABTON MFG. 00., 

Box 268, Shirley, Mase. 
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Watch 


Will last a lifetime, with ordj- 
nary care—keep perfect 
time under all con- 

ditions. Ask your 


Elgin. National 
Watch Company, 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 21. 
Will you please tell me what you intend 
to do with the negro? What part will he 
play under the Socialistic system? 
A READER. 
wy" what he produces, like you.—H. G. 
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FERNLEY, Cal., Sept. 18... 
Enclosed please find $1.25 for the five pos- 
tals you sent me, and I would call attention 
to the fact that I have not received the paper 
since your removal to New York. Aug. 28th 
was the last. Will you please send me the 
numbers I have missed. I don’t want to miss 
a single one. Each number is better than 
the one preceding. Yours for the better day, 
B. Harrison Foster. 
[It’s a satisfaction to know one is missed.— 
H. G. W.] 
Td WRC irxs 


Beaumont, Tex., Sept 1. 
Inclosed find $1.25 for five subscription cards 
sent me some time ago. I was sick for some 
time, and have not been able to take any sub- 
scriptions yet, but will pay for the cards my- 
self and send them in later. I believe if we 
had a good forcible speaker through this 
country a great deal could be accomplished 
for Socialism; pity this seems to be such an 
out of the way place. I distributed the sam- 
ples you sent me where they will do the most 
good. : H. C. Marste. 
SES 


Ex Paso, Tex., Sept. 20. 

A friend sent me several copies of CHAL- 
LENGE. After reading I have come to the 
conclusion that your paper is a “top-notcher,” 
and will supply a long-felt want. 

There seems to be a class of people who 
will not read our party papers, fearing con- 
tamination, and it is this class CHALLENGE 
will reach. 

Inclosed find $1.00 in stamps for one year’s 
subscription to CHALLENGE. You deserve great 
credit for your pole oe W. C. PHELPS, 


The Greeks and Romans made the owl an 
emblem of wisdom, as you may wel! know, 
and the American Cyclopaedia says: “Indeed 
its large head and solemn eyes give it an air 
of wisdom.” But I noticed on the owl upon 
my desk that it remains perfectly mute, and 
ever since you challenged W. Jennings Bryan 
I can not heip thinking of him when looking 
at this owl. It is a stuffed owl, of course, 
What about Bryan showing some of the stuff 
that is in him? C, P. 

[I think he has already shown it plain 
enough—H. G. W.] 
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Wasuincrton, Cal., Sept 16. 

Your subscribers in Washington, Cal., and 
the West are wondering what has become of 
CHALLENGE. 

Some of the enemy are ready to assert that 
you have sold out to the other side. Our 
friends believe that you must have lost us 
when you moved away. If so, let us know it. 

It is now three weeks since we received the 
last paper, that of the 28th ult. 

Hoping to hear from the CHALLENGE soon, 
Yours, Tuomas P. REDMAYNE. 


[Very sorry for delay; technical reasons.— 
H. G. W.] 
WL ait) WE 


Dayton, O., Sept. 7. 

Inclosed find some newspaper clippings re- 
porting Mr. Wilshire’s speeches here. 

He spoke twice here, once at the fair 
grounds and once in town. He was to speak 
Sunday evening uptown, but the meeting was 
stopped by police before he began. He has 
done a wonderful amount of good with people 
whom we could not before reach. 

His addresses were clear cut and very eas- 
ily understood, and nothing but words of 
praise are heard on all sides. We take this 
opportunity to thank him sincerely, and trust 
that he may feel that his labors were not in 
vain when he reads the returns next Novem- 
ber. W. G. CritcHLow, 

Secretary Socialist Party of Ohio. 
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Orvanpo, Fla., Sept. 21. 
What is the matter? We-uns in this neck 
of woods are getting very hungry for CHAL- 
LENGE. None of us have seen a copy since 
that of Aug. 28th. It is a mighty good num- 
ber, but not sufficient to appease our craving 
appetite for three weeks. We were all dis- 
posed to congratulate you upon the removal 
to New York, but now we are wondering 
whether you and CHALLENGE have not been 
lost in that great whirlpool. If you are still 
“there,” do let us know when you propose to 
resume, and so comfort many anxious enquir- 

ers. Faithfully yours, H. W. GREATHAM. 
[This is a sample of 10,000 bricks.—H. G. 


W.] 
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Riversipe, Cal., Aug. 30. 
How do I like CHALLENGE? CHALLENGE is 
by far the best Socialist paper in the United 
States, and I have read them all in the last 
two years. It is best because it is lucid so 
far as a false philosophy can be made lucid, 
and I mean no personal offense—far from it. 
CHALLENGE manifests a free, bounding, opti- 
mistic spirit. The reading of CHALLENGE will 
cure any one of chronic melancholia. Most 
all of the Socialist papers are guilty of hav- 
ing caused more melancholia and paranoia 
than all other causes combined. Long may 

the healthful influence of CHALLENGE live! 

H. J. Wise. 

pda aid) bi: 


Gas Pornt, Cal., Sept. 1. 

What is the matter with the CHALLENGE? 
I did not receive a single copy since you sent 
me the last issue printed at Los Angeles. 

I hope you did not forget California since 
you moved to New York. Or did they get 
out an injunction against the CHALLENGE? 
Anything is liable to be done nowadays. I 
have been asking for the CHALLENGE at the 
Post Office every time when the mail comes in, 
and every time the samne answer, No, there is 
none. To hear always that same No makes 
me nervous and uneasy and feel like a fellow 
does when he goes to see his best girl, and he 
is told that she is not at home. 

Hoping that you will do your best to help 
me over my trouble, I am, J. F. Srmon. 

[The young lady is now at home. Walk 
into the reading room.—H. G. W.] 
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Reno, Nev., Sept. —. 

I write to ask you if you cannot offer sev- 
eral prizes to the school child who shall send 
the best short description of each chapter of 
“Looking Backward ;” also second, third, etc., 
prizes for, say for instance, 100 words or 
more on each chapter. Or similar plan. 

It would, I am sure, attract attention to the 
work by young people who have never read it. 
The article could, perhaps, be published. 

The latest number of Paper 36 is a fine one. 
The diagrams liven up articles that would 
otherwise not be read by so many. I hope 
to live to see the CHALLENGE something of an 
illustrated paper. With best wishes, 

A. A. Hrpparp. 

Sorry to lose you on this coast, but glad you 
are going to the front. 

[I will give $5 for the best article sent in— 
H. G. W.] 
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Cotumesus, Ga., July 20. 

As the Socialists in this section of Georgia 
have not been able to secure any speakers, 
and as they are not well enough organized 
to do real and effective work, would it not 
be possible for you to make a trip through 
Georgia in order to stir Socialism up? If 
you come to Columbus, I shall see to it per- 
sonally that you have plenty to eat and a 
place to bunk. 

We have just started a fund for the pur- 
pose of securing speakers, but that fund is 
not large enough yet to enable us to do ef- 
fective work in this State, as it has only been 
started, and the field is not organized. We 
expect, however, to have the State thor- 
oughly organized in time. But some good 
speaker like yourself, if you had the time and 
the money to spare so you could make the 
trip, would stir up things like everything. 


I3 


Hoping to hear from you at an early date, 
and wishing you success with the CHALLENGE, 
I am, Yours sincerely, W. A. Ross. 

[Will try and come down next spring — 


H. G. W.] 
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Our Commonwealth 


Judge Phelan, of the recorder’s court, 
discharged Tom Bawden, the single tax 
orator, and gave the following opinion 
on the right to the use of the Campus 
Martius : 

“The complaint in this case charges 
the defendant with unlawfully and will- 
fully making a public address in a public 
place in the city of Detroit known as the 
Campus Martius, without having  ob- 
tained a permit from the mayor of De- 
troit, contrary to the ordinance of De- 
troit, passed over the veto of the mayor 
by the common council June 19, 1901. 

“The making of an address is ad- 
mitted by the defendant, also the fact 
that he had not previously obtained the 
permission of the mayor. He denies that 
this is illegal, however, and attacks the 
binding efficacy of the ordinance, aver- 
ring that it is invalid upon two grounds: 

“First, that the ordinance is unreason- 
able. 

“Second, that it is an unwarranted in- 
fringement of the personal liberty of the 
citizen of the city of Detriot, who has 
of common right the privilege of peace- 
ably addressing his fellow citizens upon 
any subject they care to hear him upon, 
so long as said speaker does not produce 
disorder, nor conduce to or provoke riot, 
but behaves himself in a lawful manner, 
whether the address be a temperance or 
political one or a religious sermon. 

“T shall consider these objections in 
order. 

“Tt is an elementary rule of law that 
all ordinances must be reasonable. Is 
this one so? And in arriving at a con- 
clusion I am constrained to follow as the 
law rulings of the supreme court as de- 
cisive of this question, should any such 
there be. Secondly, if there be none 
such, to examine the common law of 
England and this country for authority. 

CAMPUS A PUBLIC PARK. 

“The Campus Martius is and has ever 
been known as a public park. It is so 
laid out on the governors’ and judges’ 
plan of the city of Detroit nearly 100 
years ago, and at a time when no person’s 
memory of the present generation runs 
tc the contrary thereof. In Rome it was 
used when not occupied in public meet- 
ings of the citizens, by artisans plying 
their vocations. The name itself implies 
a home for the people. Its literal mean- 
ing being a field for the people, and 
while a similar place in Rome may have 
been primarily ordained as the Field of 
Mars, and used for the assembling of the 
soldiers, still history shows that it was 
used for no other purpose oftener than 
the assembling of its citizens where any 
person whom the people would listen to 
was permitted to address them. 

“In this respect the people of this city 
have superior rights in the Campus Mar- 
tius than in an ordinary highway, in that 
in a highway the public generally has on- 
ly an easement or right of passage there- 
in, whereas in a public park or field of 
the people such as the Campus Martius 
is, they own the thing itself, are all pow- 
erful themselves, and each may use it as 
a proprietor of the fee or title, and not 
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as a highway by virtue of necessity, 
which confers but a very limited and re- 
stricted right therein, namely the right of 
passage merely. 

“But if it were a highway, then ac- 
cording to the supreme court of this 
state, whose rulings I am bound to fol- 
low, this ordinance is void. 

THE FRAZEE CASE. 


“In the Frazee case the ordinance in 
Grand Rapids provided that no person 
or persons, association or organization 
shall march, parade, ride or drive in and 
upon the streets of the city of Grand 
Rapids with musical instruments, ban- 
ners, flags, torches, flambeaus, or with- 
out having first obtained the consent of 
the mayor or common council of said 
city. Funeral and military processions, 
however, shall not be subject to the fore- 
going provisions of this section, but such 
ptocessions, as well as those having the 
permit or consent of the mayor or com- 
mon council, when using the public 
streets of said city, shall conform to such 
directions as the mayor or chief of police 
may give in relation to the streets to be 
used and the portion thereof to be occu- 
pied by them, and in relation to the man- 
ner of such use. 

“Frazee was a member of what is 
known as the Salvation Army, and had 
admittedly paraded the public streets 
with drum and song without a permit. 

“The point that the ordinance was un- 
reasonable was distinctly raised, and 
speaking of the legislative power to con- 
fer upon cities the power claimed to un- 
derlie this ordinance, Mr. Justice Camp- 
bell says: ‘If the legislature of the state 
had the power to subject the people of 
the cities to the uncontrolled and arbi- 
trary will of a common council, and hav- 
ing such power had clearly used or sig- 
nified their purpose to do so, then it 
might perhaps be claimed with some 
show of reason that the city of Grand 
Rapids could do what it pleased under 
these grants of power; but the rules of 
legal construction allow no such absur- 
dity. It is not in the power of the legis- 
lature to deprive any of the people of the 
enjoyment of equal privileges under the 
law, or to give cities any tyrannical pow- 
ers. All charters, and all laws and reg- 
ulations, to be valid for any purpose, 
must be capable of construction and must 
be construed in conformity to constitu- 
tional principles and in harmony with 
the general laws of the land, and any by- 
law which violates any of the recognized 
principles of legal and equal rights is 
necessarily void so far as it does so, and 
void entirely if it cannot be reasonably 
applied according to its terms. 


POWER LIMITED. 


“We must therefore construe this 
charter and the powers it assumes to 
grant, so Jar as it is not plainly uncon- 
stitutional, as only conferring such pow- 
er over the subjects referred to as will 
enable the city to keep order and sup- 
press mischief, in accordance with the 
limitations and conditions required by 
the rights of the people themselves, as 
secured by the principles of law, which 
cannot be less careful of private rights 


under a constitution than under the com- 
mon law. , 

“Tt is quite possible that some things 
have a greater tendency to produce dan- 
ger and disorder in the cities than in 
smaller towns or in rural places. This 
may justify reasonable precautionary 
measures, but nothing further; and no 
inference can extend beyond the fair 
scope of powers granted for such a pur- 
pose, and no grant. of absolute discretion 
to suppress lawful action altogether can 
be granted at all. 

“Tt has been customary from time im- 
memorial, in all free countries, and in 
miost civilized countries, for people who 
are assembled for common purposes to 
parade together by. day or reasonable 
hours at night, with banners and other 
paraphernalia and with music of various 
kinds. * * * They are incidental to 
city life. All of these things are as an- 
cient as the law. * * * During all 
this period of public history cities have 
existed and had powers of local adminis- 
tration, but it has never been supposed 
that they needed, or ought to possess, any 
repressive power over these movements 
which was not subservient and subsidiary 
to the general legal scheme of govern- 
ment (p. 405). 

“Municipal intervention is only justi- 
fiable on the ground of wrong done, 
such as riot. It is lawful to provide for 
dealing with mischief, but it is not law- 
ful to go beyond reasonable measures 
and precautions in anticipating it. Pri- 
vate liberty and public tranquillity and 
security, must both be kept in view. 

IN BAWDEN’S CASE. 

“The ordinance in this case prohibits 
any person making any address, beat 
drums, blow horns, or expose for sale 
any ‘goods, wares or merchandise, and 
other acts, except he have a permit from 
the mayor, which shall designate the time 
and place with particularity, and limits 
the mayor’s power to issue one a week to 
any one person, no matter how meritor- 
ious the mayor may believe the subject 
matter of the address to be. 

“Under this ordinance the most phil- 
anthropic citizen would be prevented 
from giving his services to educate man- 
kind did he desire to do so, or preach the 
gospel, unless he had sufficient money to 
hire a hall. 

“No one claims the defendant has used 
his constitutional right of free speech in 
such a way as to produce any turmoil or 
illegal action, but it is claimed that in the 
park or highway between the foot walks, 
this space is sometimes crowded with 
people, making it somewhat difficult to 
pass and repass for those on business 
rather than pleasure or resting bent. The 
citizen has a right to such pleasure or 
restfulness or education, as well as to 
drive bargains. This prohibition is com- 
piete within the one-hait mile circle, 
though why there rather than all over the 
city’s territory no reason has been given, 
and to my mind it is ridiculous to say 
that that may be a crime or a violation of 
the bylaw, which is punished in the same 
prison as criminals, upon the Campus 
Martius, which is legal beyond the half- 
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mile circle, It is discriminatory and un- 
enforceable upon that ground if no other ; 
but it saps the constitutional right of 
free speech, and would permit a.modern 
Copernicus explaining his discoveries, or 
Keppler from laying down his laws, in 
public. Ordinances must be reasonable 
and lawful (Dillon on Municipal Cor- 
porations, sec. 55, N. 319-320), and not 
oppressive (321). | 
LIBERTY OF SPEECH. 

“Art. 4, sec. 42, of the constitution of 
this provides: ‘No law shall ever be 
passed te restrain or abridge the liberty 
of speech or of the press, but every per- 
son may freely speak, write and publish 
his sentiments on all subjects, being re- 
sponsible for the abuse of such right.’ 

“The first amendment to the United 
States constitution is to the same effect 
(Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations, p. 
414), and this provision is in nearly 
every state’s constitution of the United 
States. 

“Mr. Cooley, in his book on ‘Constitu- 
tional Limitations,’ chapter 12, shows 
clearly what struggles this principle has 
had with power to obtain a declaration 
and recognition from the time the world 
recognized a censorship as just and right. 
The principle of free speech is now as 


safely lodged in the constitution and laws 
of this country as is the law sustaining 
the right of petition. Yet in the case of 
the seven bishops this fundamental right 
was sought to be invaded. 

“Every city pas had from time im- 
memorial some place where citizens weye 
permitted in an orderly manner to ex- 
press their views. usr. as her Ian- 
euil hall and common, aiv’l indeed the first 
blow for liberty in this country arose in 
Boston between the citizens and the sol- 
diers over the use of the streets. Phila- 
delphia has had her Liberty hall, and De- 
troit has for a century had her Campus 
Martius ; and though attempts to prohibit 
meetings therein have been repeated, they 
have never heretofore been sustained by 
the courts or people. 

“T am clearly of the opinion, basing 
my ruling upon the Frazee case, that 
this ordinance is void, so far as it ap- 
plies to the Campus Martius, also as to 
the streets, where no riot or disturbance 
is created, as unreasonable, and against 
common right that has obtained for cen- 
turies in every [English-speaking city. 
Also that it is an unwarranted exercise 
of police power. 

NOT OVERLOOKED ANYTHING. 
“T have not overlooked the decision of 


the circuit court lately rendered in the 
matter of this same defendant. As a 
court of co-ordinate power, I have con- 
sidered the reasoning thereof carefully. 
3ut this case is not the enforcement of a 
civil remedy between two parties litigant, 
wherein for some special reason one par- 
ty may have superior right to a highway, 
as between common users of an ease- 
ment. 

“The case before me Is the enforce- 
ment of an ordinance, the punishment of 
which is criminal in form, the verdict 
and judgment in which is guilty or not 
cuilty, and the imprisonment, if that be 
the punishment, is incarceration in the 
Detroit house of correction among 
thieves and murderers, it being a general 
prison. The punishment is drastic. 

“The subject is weighty. The free- 
dom of the citizen should be as broad 
as the good government of a city will 
permit. For almost half a century this 
public place has been used by speakers, 
political, secular and religious; no riot 
has ever arisen therefrom; no great in- 
convenience arises from the exercise of 
this right. It is doubtful if it could be 
regulated, but regulation which is or may 
be prohibition will not stand. 

“I disagree with any court who will 


thus curtail or attempt to curtail the 
privileges of our fellow-citizens of this 
peaceful city, and decline to stretch po- 
lice regulation to the abolition ot a nat- 
ural right unless compelled so to do by 
our supreme court, whose opinions are 
evidences of what the law is. 

“Tf I am wrong, the city can ieview 
my action; but my judgment is, basing 
it upon the principles laid down in the 
Frazee case, that this ordinance is un- 
reasonable and void. 

“The prisoner is discharged.” 
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Forced to Sell to Americans 


LivERPOOL, Sept. 21.—A special meet- 
ing of the shareholders of Ogdens, Lim- 
ited, manufacturers of tobacco and ciga- 
rettes, the directors of which concern de- 
cided a couple of days ago to sell to the 
American Tobacco Company, was held 
to-day. 

Chairman Walters, in rebutting the 
criticisms of dissatisfied shareholders, de- 
clared that the sale was the only alterna- 
tive to annihilation. The capital of the 
American company, he added, was $50,- 
000,000, while the capital of Ogdens was 
$500,000. The American company was 
determined to establish a British and Eu- 
ropean trade, and if its offer had been 
refused competition would probably in 
two years have reduced Ogden’s shares 
to half value—N. Y. Sun. 

id Mes 
Anti-StrikKe Fund in ’Frisco 

San Francisco, Sept. 20.—The mem- 

bers of the Pacific Union Club have 


raised an anti-strike fund of $100,000, 
which will be turned over to the city 
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NEBRASKA’S SAME OLD DRINK. 


authorities. The money will be used to 
arm and equip 200 special policemen to 
preserve order in the business district. 
This money will keep special policemen 
in service five months. 

The citizens are weary of the reign of 
terror inaugurated by the strikers and 
are determined that every man willing 
to work shall be protected.—N. Y. Sun. 

ke Ske Gey 
History Repeats Itself 


(By telegraph to the Los Angeles Times, 
1890. ) 

Curcaco, Nov. 3.—[ Ly the Associated 
Press.]—The following is published 
here: J. Pierpont Morgan’s present trip 
to the West has more sigt.ificance than is 
generally supposed. 

From sea to sea a gigantic scheme of 
railroad consotuastion. 

The Vanaerhit. plan to obtain control 
of the Central Pacific. 
A cross continent 
pass through Chicago. 

Details of a plan which will make the 
Vanderbilts dictators over all the rail- 
roads of the country. 

* %* * Negotiations are already go- 
ing on between the Vanderbilts and the 
owners of the Southern Pacific Railway 
and there is a probability that the Van- 
derbilts will succeed in getting control 
and with that they will be masters of the 
situation and able to dictate terms to all 
the other roads in the country. 

Editorial, Times, Nov. 5, 1890. 

The tendency of all railroad companies 
is toward amalgamation. It may be that, 
have to-step in and do some further 
amalgamation in the interest of the peo- 
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Educational Lectures in New York 
Under the Auspices of the 


SOCIALIST PARLY 
on 
SocIAL AND Economic QUESTIONS, 


Ly the best speakers on the subject at 


PENN FULTON HALL, 
Cor. Fulton St. and Pennsylvania Ave., 
East New York, Brooklyn. 
At 8 o’clock sharp. Admission free. All 
are welcome. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 6— 
“TRUST PROBLEM.” 
He Grlord) iv: 1s. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 13— 
“SOCIALISM AS A SCIENCE.” 
Morris Hilquit. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 20— 
“THe Issues OF THE CAMPAIGN.” 
Leonard D. Abbott. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 27— 
“Tuer WorRKINGMAN, His Boss AND 
Po .irics.” 
Dr. C. L. Furman. 
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Known in Maine 


Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, who is lec- 
turing through Maine, on Socialism, is 
of Maine stock. His father, the late 
George Wilshire, was born in Canaan, 
Somerset county, Maine, in 1815. He 
went to Cincinnati in 1875, and bera~e 
a wealthy business man, interested in 


‘banking and railroads; and about 1888 


returned to Canaan and presented to the 
trwwn a Jibrary. Mr. H. Gaylord Wil- 
shire said last week that he should try to 
visit Canaan during his trip in Maine. 
—Times, Portland, Me. 
wow WwW 
May Strike for Franchise 


Special Cable to the Daily News. 

Copenhagen, Aug. 28.—The united 
trades unions of the three Scandinavian 
countries, Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark, in a congress now sitting in this 
city, have unanimously carried a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the workers must 
acquire sufficient political power to so- 
cialize the means of production and dis- 
tribution. 

The Swedish unionists demand the 
help of their brethren in the other coun- 
tries i securing ai extension of the elec- 
tive franchise in Sweden, advocating a 
resort to a general strike if necessary to 
secure this benefit. ; 

Ww Sool ie 
Made a Martyr of Wilshire 


It was a pity that the police authorities 
thought it necessary to make a martyr of 
H. Gaylord Wilshire by refusing him the 
privilege of addressing a street crowd on 
Sunday night. But it was perhaps a 
greater pity that this world-renowned 
advocate of Socialism should deem it in 
keeping with his dignity to engage in 
open combat with a class of wind-spooks 
that passed out of civilization more than 
a generation ago.—Dayton Press. 


